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NOTES AND ©OMMENTS. 





Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz gave the first in her 
series of talks on the ‘* Science of Human Beings ” 
before the Era Club Tuesday evening, March 28, 
at the Charles St. Church vestry. Ata time and 
in a community where people are talked: to, and 
at, and about until they are more inclined to run 
from rather than to lectures, it is gratifying to 
note that, so novel in scheme and so inspiring in 
result was this talk, that the enthusiasm created 
by it is likely to run and spread and create a wide 
interest to hear the remainder of the course. 
These lectures are given at the Club’s expense and 
are free to the public. The next one will be given 
April 11. 

Mrs. Fannie Barrier Williams, editor of the 
Illinois department of the Woman’s Era and sec- 
retary of the Illinois Woman’s Alliance, is ex- 
pected to deliver a series of lectures in New Eng- 
land in April. 

The March literary meeting of the Woman’s 
Era Club was in charge of the Committee on Man- 
ners and Morals, Miss Eliza Gardner, chairman. 
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Two well prepared papers were read, one by Mrs: 
Agnes Adams on ‘* Our Needs,” and the other by 
Mrs. Alice Casneau on ‘** Morals and Manners.” 
As a result of suggestions made by Mrs. Casneau, 
the following resolution was adopted by the Club: 


Wuereas, The Woman’s Era Club having had 
their attention called to the very common practice 
of putting tickets in the hands of children to be 
sold for the benefit of different objects, do 
herewith 

Resotve, That inasmuch as the custom of per- 
mitting young girls to solicit men to buy tickets 
from them is damaging to modesty and a menace 
to morality, we do set the seal of owr condemna- 
tion upon it, and call ypon the church people 
especially to help us abolish the custom. 


The Club then listened to an interesting narra- 
tion by its president, who went as a delegatgto 
the#friennial Council of Women at Washingt, 
and then farther south on a visit to Womet 









clubs in that section. Th@ president reported 


thateshe had returned with h ith and enthusi- 
asm in and for our women but more brightly 


than ever. Her stay was shor long enough 
to show her that the women of the*south-land are 


as active in trying to ** help make the world bet- 
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ter” as their sister-women elsewhere; and prov- 
ing that, wherever she may be, north or south, in 
friendly or unfriendly surroundings, the woman 
who is determined to do and be makes her own 
conditions. 


Mrs. Mary §S. Ransome, vice president, and 
Mrs. Hannah Smith, financial secretary of the Era 
Club, represented their Club at the last reception 


given by the Cantibridgia of Cambridge. 


The Club membership grows steadily, showing 
that the feeling among women, that they cannot 
afford to miss the opportunity this organization 
gives to help and be helped, is increasing. 


The regular literary meeting and high tea of the 
New England Women’s Press Association was 
held at the Parker House Wednesday, March 20, 


at four o’clock. Mrs. Kate Tannatt Wood of 


Salem gave her new lecture, ‘* War Days in and 
out of Casi.” Mrs. Elizabeth M. Goss contrib- 
uted most interesting reminiscences of days spent 

Fort Warren. Miss Ednorah Nahar recited 
‘¢ Bivouac Fires,” and Miss Laura Frances Eaton 
of Detroit sang in the afternoon programme. The 
after-supper programme included speeches on dif- 


ferent topics by Mrs. Sara White Lee, Regent of 


Daughters of Revolution, Mrs. D. H. Cram and 
Marie Robinson Wright, of Georgia, and 
music. 





NEW YORK. 


VicrortA Earue, Epriror. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Frederick Douglass. 


One whose majestic presence ever here 

Was as an inspiration held so dear 

Will greet us nevermore upon the arth. 

The funeral bells have rung; there was no dearth 
Of sorrow as the solemn cortege passed ; 

But ours is a grief that will outlast 

The civie splendor. Say, among all men, 


Who was this hero that they buried then, 
With saddest plaint and sorrow-stricken face? 
Ay! *Iwas a princely leader of his race ! 


And for a leader well equipped was he ; 

Nature had given him most regally 

E’en of her choicest gifts. What matter then 
That he in chains was held? What matter when 
He could uplift himself to noblest heights ? 

For with his native greatness, neither slights 
Nor wrongs could harm him; and a solemn wrath 
Burned in his soul. He well saw duty’s path ; 
His days heroic purposes did know, 

And could he then his chosen work forego ? 


Born to a fate most wretched, most forlorn ! 
A slave! alas! of benefits all shorn 

Upon his entrance into life. What lot 
More destitute of hope! Yet e’en that blot 
Could not suffice to dim the glowing page 
He leaves to History ; for he could wage 
Against oppression’s deadliest blows a war 
That knew no ending, until nevermore 
Should any man be called a bondman. Ay! 
Such was a conflict for which one could die ! 


Panting for freedom early, he did dare 

To throw aside his shackles ; ; for the air 

Of slavery is poison unto men 

Moulded as Douglass was; they suffer, then 
Manhood asserts itself; they are too brave — 
Such souls as his, to die content a slave. 

So being free, one path alone he trod, 

To bring to liberty — sweet boon from God — 
His deeply injured race ; his tireless zeal 
Was consecrated to the bondman’s weal. 


He thought of children sobbing round the knees 
Of hopeless mothers, where the summer breeze 
Blew o’er the dark savannas. What of woe 
In their sad story that he did not know? 

He was a valiant leader in a cause, 

Than none less noble, though the nation’s laws 
Did seem to spurn it; and his matchless speech 
To Britain’s sea-girt island shores did reach. 
Our Cicero, and yet our warrior knight 
Striving to show mankind might is not right ! 


He saw the slave uplifted from the dust, 

A freeman! Loyal to the sacred trust 

He gave himself in youta, with voice and pen, 
He had been to the end. And now again 

The grandest efforts of that brain and heart 

In ev ’ry human sorrow bore a part. 

His regnant intellect, his dignity 

Did make him honored among all to be; 

And public trusts his country gladly gave 
Unto this princely leader — born a slave ! 


Shall the race falter in its courage now 
That the great chief is fallen? Shali it bow 
Tamely to aught of injury? Ah, nay! 

For daring souls are needed e’en today. 
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Let his example be a shining light, 

Leading through duty’s paths to some far height 
Of undreamed victory. All honored be 

The silv’ry head of him we can no more see ! 
Children unborn will vene ‘ate his name, 

And History keep spotless his fair fame. 


The Romans wove bright leafy crowns for those 
Who saved a life in battle with their foes ; 
And shall not we as rare a chaplet weave 

To that great master soul for whom we grieve ? 
Yea! Since not always on the battle field 

Are the best vict’ries won: for they who yield 
Themselves to conquer in a losing cause, 
Because ’tis right in God’s eternal laws, 

Do noblest battle; therefore fitly we 

Upon their brows a victor’s crown would see. 


Yes! our great chief has fallen, as might fall 
Some veteran warrior answering the call 

Of duty. With the old serenity, 

His heart still strung with tender sympathy, 
He passed beyond our ken ; he’ll come no more 
To give us stately greeting as of yore. 

We cannot fail to miss him. When we stand 
In sudden helplessness, as through the land 
Rings echo of some wrong he could not brook, 
Then vainly for our leader will we look. 


But courage! no great influence can die 
While he is doing grander work on high ; 
Shall not his deeds an inspiration be 
To us left in life’s struggle? May not we 
Do aught to emulate him whom we mourn ? 
We are a people now, no more forlorn 
And hopeless. We must gather courage then, 
Rememb’ring that he stood man among men. 
So let us give, now he has journeyed hence, 
To our great chieftain’s memory, reverence ! 

: H. Corpenia Ray. 





WASHINGTON. 


Mary Cuurcn TERRELL, Eprror. 





Publicly parading the 
faults of the negro may be 
good policy for our leading 
journalists to adopt, but 
the benefit to be derived 
from it is not clear to me. 
Mr. T. Thomas Fortune, 
who easily heads the list 
of our newspaper men, has 
recently criticized the race 
with which he is identified 





“7 —~——' for whining. This tend- 
ency to whine and not seize the opportunity with- 
in reach is cited as a special weakness of the col- 





Of course, this 
criticism, made by so intelligent a representative 


ored people of. this country. 


as Mr. Fortune, has been widely copied by white 
newspapers, which have rolled it like a sweet 
morsel under their tongues, and have indulged in 
a perfect love feast of praise of the Age’s editor. 
They have shaken their wise but guilty heads, 
declaring, «* We told you so. 
any more rights and opportunities. 


You don’t need 
You don’t 
use those already in your possession. You con- 
sume too much time whining, for one of your own, 
who ought to know, says so.” But the negro is 
by no means a chronic Whiner, and his record in 
this country will prove that he is not. His prog- 
ress in the face of all but insurmountable obstacles, 
of which he has hardly complained at all, has been 
a miracle from the day he was freed, without a 
place to lay his head and a penny to buy bread, 
till the present moment. If he has had one fault 
more glaring than another, it has been his long- 
suffering patience with an injustice and a barbarity 
which should bring a blush of shame to the cheek 
of even the unspeakable Turk. ‘The trouble is, he 
does not complain enough to show how the iron 
has entered his soul. iverything, and I had 
almost said everybody, has opposed the progress 
of the negro in this country, the very heavens 
have been brass above him, and yet he has poured 
forth no loud lamentations bemoaning his fate, as 
Mr. Fortune would have us believe. Occasion- 
ally some of the more intelligent of the race have 
lifted their voices manfully against the injustice 
everywhere prevalent, but the rank and file have 
patiently toiled and silently suffered. If Mr. 
Fortune found many opportunities in the South of 
which the negro doesn’t avail himself, he should 
put them on the market immediately. My obser- 
vation in and of the South teaches me that oppor- 
tunities for the negro do not run loose for any 
great length of time before they are captured and 
utilized. The prosperity of the average colored 
Southerner who has had any chance at all proves 
this beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

Considering how great the injustice practiced 
by Americans against the negro, and recalling how 
he has patiently plodded along, with scarcely a 
word of complaint or reproach for his oppressors, 
a fair-minded person must conclude that the charge 
of chronie whining brought by Mr. Fortune against 
him seems as cruel as it is unwarranted, 

But even if the negro were a constitutional 
whiner or had an organic weakness of any other 
nature, what possible good accrues from the merci- 
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less fault finding and sweeping accusations in 
which some of our leading journalists indulge? If 
one member of a family have a little more of the 
old Adam in him than his share, is it not almost 
treacherous for his relatives to talk about his 
peccadilloes where they will reach the greatest 
number of ears? Let us say more about the good 
qualities of the negro, particularly where it is 
likely to be heard by those who are only too will- 
ing to believe the evil reports of us. The majority 
of white Americans have an eye single to the vices 
of the negro and are hopelessly blind to his many 
virtues. No sane person would advocate whole- 
sale eulogies of the negro, but before making 
sweeping denunciations of him in print, it might 
be well to reflect upon the trials and tribulations 
to which a dog with a bad name is always sub- 
jected. 

The author of the article on whining negroes 
has produced much that is better and worthier of 
him, but I doubt that he has received so many 
encomiums for any of his other contributions, or 
has been so affectionately patted on the back by 
his white confreres as he has for this criticism. 
Such attacks upon the negro are just what the 
average Anglo-Saxon editor likes, and he con- 
siders them great finds, over which he gloats in 


the most ghoulish glee. 


ELLINOIS. 


Fannigk Barrter WILLIAMS, Eprror. 


Though somewhat late, 
I cannot refrain from want- 
ing to join the universal 
chorus of praise and sor- 
row uttered over the life 
and death of our greatest 
man and friend, Frederick 
Douglass. Like so many 
readers of the Era, I sus- 





| tained a personal relation- 
ship to Mr. Douglass that 
will remain always as an inspiration and grateful 
remembrance, But without intruding myself and 
my own personal emotions, I feel like blessing Mr. 
Douglass’ name forever because of his always hon- 
orable and chivalric regard for womankind. His 
belief in women was never qualified by a dispar- 
aging **if.” His own love of liberty was so full 
and cordial that he could tolerate no limitations 


based on sex lines. Liberty to be all that poor 
human nature can be in its aspirations for perfec- 
tion was one of Mr. Douglass’ cardinal sentiments. 
But this sentiment could have no value or inspira- 
tion from him if it stopped short of womankind. 
In this largeness of spirit and thought, Mr. Doug- 
lass was always as ardent in his plea for suffrage 
for women as he was in his mighty pleadings for 
manhood suffrage. 

No eminent American commanding the forces 
of public opinion had a better opportunity of 
knowing the worth of women by the exacting 
tests of great principles and high sentiments than 
Mr. Douglass. In his magnificent struggle to 
emancipate himself and others from all the de- 
grading forces of a hated past, Mr. Douglass 
trusted the friendship and honored the counsels of 
women. In all of his romantic experiences he 
found the women steadfast to the cause of justice, 
beautifully sensitive to honor, and resistless in 
their hold upon the heartstrings of public opinion. 
The singular purity of his motives meant always 
the exaltation of women, and their soulful sympa- 
thy and love of justice meant to him a deeper 
sense of honor and courage. 

But in his high regard for women, there was in 
Mr. Douglass no lack of susceptibility to the mys- 
tic charms and gaiety of feminine nature. His 
Was a poetic spirit, and the poetry of womankind 
was to him as joyous and inspiring as it was to 
the soul of the impressionable Goethe. Woman’s 
beauty, woman’s affection, woman’s piquaney and 
charm were to him the very soul and music of 
life, and in his capacity for enjoyment of women’s 
society he found continuous youthfulness. Thus 
it was that Mr. Douglass breathed and lived in a 
purer social atmosphere than most of his associates 
in the stern cause of freedom. 

Me so lived not only that men might be free 
and equal and exalted, but that women, too, by 
the same emancipating forces, might come equally 
into the estate of freedom. His life was a com- 
pliment to women. His eloquence in behalf of 
women’s rights to the equalities of citizenship is 
a lasting justification of women’s claims and con- 
tentions for perfect liberty. 

By right of his manly confidence in woman, by 
right of his contribution to the forces that tend to 
the greater freedom and equality of men and 
women, by right of his high conceptions of honor 
in the relationships of men and women, Mr. 
Douglass was easily the strongest and best friend 
American women ever had among the great men 
of the republic. 





———— 
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THE 
r ° . = . . . 
rhe history of progressive women in this coun- 
try cannot be written without grateful acknowl- 
edgement to the helpful and inspiring influences 
of the incomparable friend of all humanity, Fred- 
erick Douglass. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Dora J. Coie, Epiror. 





We are glad to note in 
the Methodist Conference, 
now in session in our city, 
i disposition to recognize 
the claims of the women of 
the church. The right has 
been conceded them to 
vote for delegates to repre- 
sent the several churches, 
and it will be only a ques- 
tion of time before women 





will take their places as 
lay delegates to the conference. 
In days of yore it was decided that ‘* taxation 


’ 


without representation was tyranny;” yet, al- 
though women are the major part of every con- 
gregation, and are the figurative, nay (feral 
right-hand men of the clergy, although they are 
more conscientious about their religious obliga- 
tions and more helpful in adding to the revenues 
of the church. When the crucial time comes, 
when there is a question as to legislation or ex- 
penditure, then the men arise in their majesty and 
relegate the women to the task of remembering 
what St. Paul said, ‘‘ Let the women keep silence.”’ 
In his Epistle to the Corinthians, St. Paul 
on to instruct the women, ‘If they will learn 


goes 
anything, let them ask their husbands at home.” 
The most active and efficient women in our 
These 


women have the leisure to be Sunday school 


churches are widows and single women. 


teachers, Bible readers, missionary and church 
guild workers. 

The mere fact of sex decides nothing as to men- 
tal power. We are all acquainted with families 
where all the masculine attributes of invention, 
energy and execution have been absorbed by the 
The sons have been weak, ineffective, and 
without ambition. 


girls. 
Put those strong women in a 
church or any organization, and they stand out in 
strong relief against the background of mediocre 
men and women. Able, strong, original, highly 
individualized people do not form the majority in 
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any community. In school, in church, in club 
life, in society they are easily discerned. They 
create an atmosphere which environs us. We 
absorb it, it becomes a part of us, and inspiration 
and expansion enough are given us to make prac- 
tical the ideas that genius is often too impatient to 
elaborate. Let good gray matter rule in what- 
ever shape it is found, and let the women write 


their declaration of independence. 


You will be glad to know that our city has in 
its employ about ten successful colored kinder- 
garteners. The kindergarten is regularly incor- 
porated in our public school system as a sub- 
primary division. Conspicuous ability has been 
shown by these trained women, and they have 
often been commended by the superintendent. 

Miss Malinda Amos of the O. V. Catto School 
was selected to give an illustration of her methods 
with a class of children, at a general exhibition of 
school work from every section of our city. 

Miss M. Inez Cassey has had remarkable suc- 
cess in a quarter of the city where great difficulties 
had to be overcome. Her kindergarten 1s an 
omnium gatherum of negroes, Russian Jews, Ital- 
ians, ete., ete. Her musical knowledge, her 
sunny and sympathetic temperament make her 
particularly suited for the work. In conjunction 
with Miss Cassey is Miss Florence Cozzins, a very 
able and successful teacher. 

I would like to tell you in detail of the work of 
each of these teachers, for each has something 
distinctive and meritorious, but space forbids. 

One thing I must observe in passing. In each 
of these child gardens little white snowdrops 
bloom in profusion. I mean that there seems to 
be no objection to a colored woman teaching white 
infants ; but in no case has a colored woman been 
appointed to teach in a mixed school of higher 


grade. 


It is my pleasant duty to tell the publishers of 
the Era of the many expressions of commendation 
for the paper that have reached me. 

Mrs. Reuben Armstrong, wife of a prominent 
clergyman of Harrisburg, writes that she feels the 
paper is doing a noble work for women, and that 
she intends to do all in her power to extend its 
circulation in Harrisburg. That is showing her 
appreciation in a very practical way. <A well- 
established paper, with a year’s successful work 
behind it, is a good hostage for the future. If all 
the fond hopes are realized it is cheering to think 
of the vistas of usefulness that open up before it. 
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E;OUISIANA. 


Auice Ruru Moore, Eprror. 


‘¢ Daring is a wondrous 
thing.” Perhaps if I were 
a preacher I would call 
that a text; but this is not 
a sermon, so it can be but 
a headline. Daring is not 

| only a wondrous, but a 
beauteous thine; and to 


ny 


behold an element of this 





| sort of beauty in one is 

enough to inspire the on- 
looker with a sort of awe, not unmixed with a 
wholesale determination to do noble deeds. Per- 
haps that is why the American people can do so 
many unheard-of things that require especial 
strength and keenness and perception. They have 
always before them the example of a down- 
stamped people, daring to rise and rise lgain, to 
emulate and strive and be something. It’s a 
superb sight, this magnificent abandonment of all 
lesser interests, or merging them into one; these 
strong, straight, swift-from-the-shoulder blows 
that this scarce-tamed animal from the dusky 
region gives, magnificent, even if he is made to 
bite the dust often. He dares. 

The memorial services, held in honor of the 
grandest of grand men, Frederick Douglass, by 
the Phyllis Wheatley Woman’s Club, will long be 
re-uembered. Of course there had been memorial 
se, Vices and memorial services piled up in honor 
of the champion of our people, but there had 
heen none like this, where everything, even down 
to the pumping of the organ and the ushering of 
the audience, was done by women. On the 20th 
of February, when the club was in session, Fred- 
erick Douglass died; and just one month later, 
on the 20th of March, the club met once more. 
hut to commemorate that death, in Central Church. 
Mrs. Gates’ invocation, some asserted, wickedly, 
perhaps, was far ahead of the praying of some of 
our best divines. The choir was composed en- 
tirely of women, members of the club, accom- 
panied on the organ by Mrs. Alice Clark, and on 
the violins by Miss Julia Lewis and Emma Rose 
Williams. Miss A. R. Moore read a poem ** In 
Memoriam” on Douglass’ death, and there were 
other things. A selection from one of his books 
by Miss: Valena McArthur, a contralto solo by 
Miss Leontine Vignes, a soprano solo, « Calvary,” 
by Miss Julia Lewis, the resolutions, drawn up by 
Miss Kennedy, and read by Miss Kosa Fleming, a 
solo by Miss Arabella B. Kennedy, and the dox- 
ology. All were especially good, and no one 


could have failed to be impressed with the general 
excellence of all. But—the gem, the master- 
piece of the evening was the magnificent eulogy 
by Miss Bibb. From the moment she stepped 
upon the pulpit, and with her clear, ringing, son- 
orous voice began her opening sentence, to the 
climax of, ** The Greeks had their Alexander, the 
Romans their Cesar, the French their Napoleon, 
the English their Cromwell, the Americans their 
Washington—and the Negroes their Douglass !” 
when the enthusiasm of the assembly broke loose, 
Miss Bibb held her audience enthralled. And 
when she had finished, everyone felt that, with 
one oratorical bound, she had leaped into great 
distinction. 

The case of Lem Brown, the young negro who 
shot two white fellows lately in self-defence, is 
attracting considerable attention. Lists are being 
circulated to collect money to fight his case, to put 
in a strong plea in his behalf. It seems hard, in- 
credible, cruel, to be tried, convicted and perhaps 
hung or imprisoned, because one was quick enough 
to prevent being shot or stabbed. So the women 
have taken the matter in their hands and are work- 
ing earnestly. 

Lent is nearly over, and the season of enforced 
rest turned out to be not such a rest after all. for 
the busy ones found they had more than enough 
to do in catching up with things left undone in the 
hurry and skurry of the season’s busy time. So 
the rush continues, and there is only the two 
months’ rest in the summer to look forward to for 
anything like ‘* surfeit from daily cares.” 





MISSOURI. 


JOSEPHINE SILONE YATEs, EpDITor. 





DISCIPLINE. ( Continued. ) 


LUELLEN WILLIAMS. 


eres Our teachers, in many 
cases, have to be both pa- 
rent and instructor. The 
children they deal with 
must be taught that order 
Is necessary to success in 
any walk in life. They 
must have explained to 
them, for the first time, 
their duty to themselves 
and their neighbor, They 








————— must be made to know 
When they merit praise and when they deserve 
celisure., 

A pretty fair conception of the relation between 
right and wrong will enable the wrong-dcers 
among the pupils to bear punishment with becom- 
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ing grace, and to respect the teacher all the more, 
because she is just. 

In all our dealing with children, let us be just ; 
let us be earnest. They are quick to see and quick 
to appreciate. All of us know that the teacher 
whom the bad boy remembers with his highest 
regard, is the one who tried to have him do right 
for the sake of right, and who, in all her trying, 
was just and firm. The teacher who did her whole 
duty was the one who made the greatest impres- 
sion upon him, and whose advice recurs to him 
when temptations come and trials invade. 

Hundreds of opportunities to build character 
present themselves in the schoolroom. Do not 
sily no, because it is casier than to say yes. | 
once heard the venerable Dr. Crummell of Wash- 
ington, D. C., say that it often strengthens a man 
to say no to him. This came to my mind one 
day in the classroom, when a young man of twenty 
made a request. To have grinted the request 
would not have done him any particular harm, but 
it would have set a bad precedent for fifty other 
students in the room, My reply was, **No.” 
The young man was startled. He attempted to 
argue the case. I only shook my head and said 
more firmly, ‘*It cannot be.” He went to his 


seat ina fit of anger. A quick temper was one of 


his weaknesses. Several times I was on the point 
of relenting, but my good angel came to my rescue. 

Several weeks after that, when the class was 
reciting, some one remarked that it is often hard 
tor one to do his duty and that it is even harder 
sometimes to say no. IT gave them Dr. Crummell’s 
opinion. The youne man whose request had been 
denied, turned his head quickly from side to side 
several times, threw one leg over the other. and 
with a smile, said in an earnest tone, ** That is a 
fact, Mrs. Williams. Tf helped me onee, and not 
very long ago either.” His very manner told 
What the oceasion was, and I was glad that I had 
been firm. 

But let us turn to the inattention that gives so 
much annoyance ! Having, in a measure, quieted 
the noise and obtained the co-operation and obe- 
dience of our pupils, how are we to prevent the 
absent-mindedness that takes possession of a child, 
now and again, when most unexpected and least 
desired ? 

The end so desirable must be a matter of time. 
Interest in work and cheeriness of spirit pave the 
way for it. Steady application to work main- 
tained from time to time, will, at least. grow into 
habit, and «* Habit.” you’. know, ‘*is seeond 
nature.” 

All this seems easy to do, but knowing and 
doing are two different things. The teacher finds 
boys and girls saucy and quarrelsome, noisy and 
idle. She has been told that she must be kind 
and gentle, that she must appeal to the higher 
natures of her pupils. She attempts to be kind 
and is laughed at. She appeals to their higher 
natures only to find herself like the people of old 
who cried unto Baal. 


Still the noise goes on. How ean she conduet 
a class in arithmetic, meanwhile ejaculating, 
‘John, put up that knife. Willie, stop whistling. 
Mary, it is not polite to kick anybody. Get up 
from the floor, Bobbie. Ella, how ean you expeet 
to get a lesson and sing at the same time? Who 
threw those matches on the floor?” From the 
back of the room a voice cries out O-u-e-h !” 
followed by ‘*Make-Jim-Brown-stop-pinching-me 
If you don’t Pil hurt him!” Then Jim Brown 
attempts to tell his side of the case, while sixty 
other grinning little mortals swing their feet and 
make confusion worse confounded. 

Some say that the teacher should call upon the 
parents and let them know how their children act. 
This certainly would be a capital way to shift the 
responsibility, if one only was sure that the 
parents were able and willing to administer cor- 
rection the result of which would reach the school- 
room. 


COLORADO 


ELIZABETH PIPER ENSLEY, Eprror. 





FOR RAISING THE AGE OF CONSENT 

The lower branch of the Colorado Legislature 
has passed the bill for raising the age of protec- 
tion for girls to twenty-one. This was done at 
the instance of Representative Carrie ( ‘lyde Holly. 
The bill now waits the action of the Senate to 
become a law. There is no woman member of 
Senate. 

The Boston Herald pays this tribute to the Col- 
orado Legislature: ‘A review of the services 
rendered by the three women members of. the 
Colorado Legislature leads to the conclusion that 
they have proved themselves level-headed, not too 
self-assertive, not cranky or over-emotional, and 
altogether creditable representatives of the people. 
Moreover, their demeanor throughout the session 
was marked by the utmost propriety, and they 
were treated with uniform courtesy by their 
fellow-members. Whatever may be thought of 
woman suffrage, the woman legislator appears to 
be a success in Colorado.” 
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E:DITORIAL 


The recent visit of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
tive Committee to the southern states seems to 
have been unfortunate in its disclosures of the 
innate smallness of those chiefly concerned. From 
the beginning, when the probabilities were «all 


—_ 
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talked over,” to the contemptible ending, it is a 
record of hypocrisy on the one side, servility on 
the other. That which we all hope is the closing 
act in the nauseating affair, discloses the governor 
of Virginia appeasing an enraged constituency by 
affirming on the honor of a southern gentleman 
his embarrassment and disgust at having been 
forced to play the host to a colored guest ; and 
affirming also that the northern committee openly 


> 


expressed its annoyance at the presence of its col- 
ored associate. 

In Massachusetts that same committee is trying 
to satisfy the better element of the state by de- 
claring, in suave resolutions, that it found the 
company of the colored member more than accept- 
able — positively agreeable —a sentiment in which 
the member himself seems to have concurred. 
And Mr. Teamoh himself, fresh from the insult to 
his state, to his race, to his manhood, declares 
himself perfectly satisfied. 

So contemptible does the whole thing appear, 
that if the actors had stood for themselves alone, 
it could never have risen to the level of public 
criticism and condemnation. But the good name 
of the state has been defamed by its apostate rep- 
resentatives, and the self-respect of the whole col- 
ored people has been wounded by Mr. Teamoh’s 
servile compliance with the humiliation of the 
visit. 

For him we can conceive of no defence. The 
attempted justification of the Boston Herald 
seems to us hardly plausible. It calls Mr. Tea- 


moh’s course that of a gentleman. But a gentle- 
man does not sacrifice manhood, even upon the 
altar of good manners. Trué, he does not force 
privileges from others, but on the other hand he 
does not yield passively a single jot of that which 
is due to him. 

It was then the time for Mr. Teamoh to protest, 
not with noisy assertion of equality, but with the 
uncompromising dignity of the intimately  self- 
respecting man. ‘The attitude of Mr. Teamoh 
was exactly that which no gentleman could assume. 
Undoubtedly the colored people were most unfor- 
tunate in the personality of their representative. 

We who are fortunate enough to belong to Mas- 
sachusetts, we who love her, we who are proud of 
her traditions and who know that she makes no 
idle boast when she claims to have always kept in 
the vanguard of moral progression — we feel a hot 
resentment that a few time-servers have made it 
possible to include her dear name in the list of 
apologists for southern injustice. We are thank- 
ful that one, at least, of her statesmen has de- 
clared that Massachusetts’ principles are. still 
dearer to her than her dollars. 


The views of certain representative (?) colored 
men at the south are being much quoted, as ex- 
pressive of the real feeling of colored people in 
regard to southern social conditions. But it is not 
too much to affirm that, under existing cireum- 
stances at the south, the public expression of col- 
ored men is worth as evidence about as much as 
the testimony of an accused man under torture. 


The recent episode may he appropriately named 
‘*The Passing of Mr. Teamoh.” 


There is a growing class of our people who 
doubt the wisdom in starting any enterprise along 
race lines; there are those who withhold their 
support from the Era because they do not believe 
in **colored papers.” Right here let it be said 
that the Era is not ‘ colored.” It is a paper 
whose managers and editors are colored, but the 
paper is open to all, and hopes and expects in time 
to employ writers who are the best of their kind, 
whether such writers are black or white. 

We do not believe in accentuating race lines, 
but we do believe in being more accurately rep- 
resented than we are or ever can be in any paper 
that has no colored man or woman on its editorial 
staff. Colored reporters, space writers or special 
contributors can do nothing towards making the 
sentiment of a paper; and since it is a far cry to 
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a colored editor on the staff of any 


white paper, 
we think it the height of absurdity t 


0 discourage 
so-called colored papers while Waiting for the mil- 
lenium. The need of our better representation 
through the press grows stronger every year and 
even more pathetic ; while our erowth intellectu- 
ally and financially is opening many ways to us; 
yet that same growth 1s bringing us into relations 
not before contemplated by the other race, which 


consequently is resenting the intrusion. In many 


respects our situation grows worse iustead of 
better. So long as this is the ease, so long us we 
all suffer together, just so long must we all work 


together to bring about a different state of affairs. 

Thousands of colored women subscribe for the 
Ladies’ Home Journal: hundreds of colored 
women are active workers in getting subscribers : 
and yet its editor tells Mrs. Mossell that he can 
not accept contributions to the columns of his 
paper from women known to be colored for fear of 
antagonizing his southern white subscribers. 
Think of this, you colored women whose dollars 
and efforts are going that this man may live in 
princely style; think of your money going to sup- 
port in luxury the writers of that paper, while 
you hesitate to give ten cents toward the encour- 
agement of writers of your own race! O, the 
pity of it! 

How useless to be continually hoping that others 
are going to do more for us than we wil] do for 
ourselves. 

God speed the day when there will be no color 
in newspapers, when the Age and the Planet and 
the Era will all be employing white as well as 
black. In the meantime, let us not be content 
with being served up as others choose. We are 
about old enough to speak for ourselves. 





The Atlanta Commercial says that ‘* Mass: 
setts deserves to he insulted ” 


ichu- 
in the Teamoh inci- 
dent. It also scorns the papers which plac 
prefix ‘* Mr.” before the name of 
closes its editorial by saying that 
of white men that will serve with a negro are as 
bad as the negro, and that Gov. O’Ferral] should 
have turned the whole committee 


e the 
any negro, and 
ay committee 


out of doors. 

We refer northern sympathizers of the south to 
this editorial and then to the remarks of Governor 
Greenhalge of Massachusetts at the 
republican legislators. 


dinner of the 
He, the governor, re- 
ferred forcibly to the significance of the oath taken 


by members to support the constitution, and de- 


clared with eloquent fervor that when Massachu- 
A ‘ 
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setts sends her representatives beyond her bor- 
ders, she asks for them no special amenities and 
she has no concern for social privileges. 

In the broad spirit of the constitution of the 
United States, he said. she sends out her repre- 
sentatives, and while asking nothine of uny state 
or individual, she demands that to her official rep- 
resentatives every right euaranteed by the consti- 
tution she ratified he accorded. 

‘* She is not concerned in the unofhicial utter- 
ances of any official,” continued the governor, 
‘fespecially those made in # sort of ex-post faeto 
way. Massachusetts never asked more than the 
constitution, and her character of liberty demands 
and Massachusetis will accept no less. She ean 
not afford to diminish the power of the principles 
gained by the blood of her bravest and best.” 


CALIFORNIA. 


S. Wittig Layron, EpIror. 


A GLIMPSE OF CALIFORNIA MISSIONS. 


The story of the missions 
of California is but the story 
of the dawn of civilization 
on the Pacific Coast, (there- 
fore no pretense of origi- 
nality is offered in the pa- 
per). Those crumbling 
walls of stone and adobe, 
stately in their desolation, 
are the ruins of San Juan 
Capistrano, ' La Soledad, 
or some other of the mis- 
sions, in the heart of Some sleepy Mexican town, 
where once flourished beautiful gardens and flower- 
ing orchards, where sparkled and fell 
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in cadence 
soft fountains, when the padres word was law, 


and the savage Indians were initiated in the mys- 


teries of the immortality of the soul under the 


signia of the cross. Stand within those vines when 


Luna’s soft light changes and subdues the effects 


of devastation and time, wrapt in this mystifying 
light, something of the original and sublime influ- 
ences of other days charms you; you look and see 
the hooded mon ks walking, reading prayers in the 
mission gardens, you hear the Indians « 
chanting an ‘* Ave! Maria,” when the « 
rippled over the eve of. the missions content: or 
if nearing St. Gabriel (perhaps in the 
of preservation of any of 


levout ly 
‘Angelus” 


best state 
the missions at this 
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time ) you hear the bells call to prayers as they 
did an hundred years ago—listen attentively, 
they ring out the history of the life work of padres 
Sena, Crespi, who with other zealous priests 
labored nobly and did grandly in the work of the 
church and humanity. About one hundred and 
fifty years after the explorations of Cabrillo, on the 
mysterious coast of Upper California, ( where he 
discovered the beautiful bay which he called San 
Mignel, later named San Diego, by Viz ‘unio ) the 
hope of the religious zealots was realized. For 
years their prayers had been unheeded by Spain, 
until political influences threatened to invade Alta 
California, then lethargic Spain aroused, and the 
decree to occupy and establish forts was given. 
Military posts were ordered established at San 
Diego and Monterey. Military control was vested 
in Jose De Galves, the most efficient officer of 
Spain, and prime favorite of Carlos I. Galves 
favored combining with military, religious influ- 
ences and called padre Junipero Sena into con- 
sultation. Sena’s hope and zeal, intensified by 
years of waiting, hurried to meet the energetic 
Galves. Between the two it was decided the old 
Jesuit regime should be the method of establishing 
the new missions, 7. e., that the old missions 
should create new ones, by giving such church 
property as bells, vestments, ornaments, also 
grain, implements and live stock of such quantity 
as could be spared. The church furnishings were 
considered gifts, but the other donations regarded 
as loans, to be repaid when prosperity of the new 
missions would permit. Jan. 9, 1796, the land 
and sea expeditions, blessed by padre Sana, started 
out. Sena could not accompany either of them, 
on account of an ulcerous sore foot, caused by a 
journey made on foot through Mexico months 
before. Being possessed of great religious zeal 
and indomitable will, he started out in March; the 
fervor of his zeal overcame the anguish of his pain, 
so that he journeyed on from mission to mission, 
until, early in May he overtook one of the land 
expeditions, enduring many hardships and _ perils. 
The 16th day of July, 1769, the mission of San 
Diego de Alcala was founded. The crusaders 
assembled at the site selected for the presidio, 
bells were swung over the forest tree, which were 
rung by willing hands; ‘the waters were blessed, 
the cross raised, the royal standard thrown to the 
breeze, the ‘Veni Creator’ rang out clearly on the 
virgin air.” 

Thus was the country taken in the name of God 
and the king. The savages gathered around in 


awe and astonishment — according to Viza‘no, a 
totally low and depraved people, no orators and 
few warriors among them—the women in short 
skirts of braided rabbit skins, trimmed with gaudy 
beads, faced smeared with colored mud, the men 
The first 
duty of the missionaries was to nurse and restore 
the sick to health, then the indomitable Sena 
began the study of the native pagan, while the 


without even the traditional fig leaf. 


soldiers erected suitable buildings for the presidio. 
Thus was sown the first seeds of Christianity and 
civilization in this work. The missions were 
prosperous, the padres loved and cared for the 
neophytes as their own children. 
( To be continued. ) 
OHIO. 


Sapa J. ANDERSON, Eprror. 








One evening last week 
when I was not near so 
weary of well (?) doing as 
I am now, a friend and I 
were discussing the worth 
that woman has been to 
the world metrically, or 
what she has done in poetry 
and song. We decided 
that she had been of such 
great value that it would 
be nothing amiss to give a 
few thoughts concerning her metrical life to the 
Era. Leaving out entirely those who have given 





volumes of solacing lines to the public, we speak 
principally of those who have given us pearls 
which have never been placed in a casket ; yet 
lines which serve to make the woof of life the 
more beautiful are uttered and often sung without 
a thought of the author. 

In journalism woman has been struggling for 
the last four hundred years against surmountable 
and insurmountable obstacies, until at last she 
has set sail, and her voyage on the journalistic 
sea seems to be peaceful and is successful. In 
church and state she has been an indispensable 
factor. 

Mrs. Norton, seemingly longing for praise of 
our fortitude, breaks forth petulantly, 


‘Warriors and statesmen have their heed of 
praise, 

And what they do and suffer men record : 

But the long suffering of woman’s days 

Passes without a thought, without a word.” 
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But Mrs. Adams comes to her with words of 
comfort, solacing words that have healed the 
Ww jaded heart of many a weary one. What soul 
would not feel lifted up to the very gates while 
singing her ‘* Nearer my God to Thee”? Even 
though a cross raise us we are quite content to be 
nearer 

kant the curtains of heaven seem to be pinned 
back by the stars to let the drops fall for which 
Mrs. Codner asks for so plaintiv ely in that sup- 
plicative air, ‘* Let some drops now fall on me.” 

With all due courtesy to the Wesleys, Mont- 
gomery, Newton, Watts, Bonar, and m: iny others 
Whose names are household words, we fear that 
such women as Mrs. Adams, Codner » Phillips, 
Thrupp, Prentiss, and many others, have given us 
lyrics which will go with us beyond and be sung 
forever and ever. It is hard to determine which 
conveys greater comfort to our hearts, Robinson’s 
‘*Come, Thou Fount of Every Blessing,” or Mrs. 
Prentiss’ ‘* More Love to Thee,” or irs. Brown’s 
‘I love to steal awhile away.” Horatius Bonar 
breaks forth in praise te our God, and pours bis 
soul out in ‘* What a friend we have in Jesus,” 
while Mrs. Bonar apparently joins him in her 
beautiful lines, «‘ Fade, fade each earthly joy, 
Jesus is mine.” A careful search of the songs of 
the church will reveal the fact that with bat few 
exceptions no lines thrill our souls and cause the 
very heartstrings to vibrate as ‘* Nearer my God 
to Thee,” «*I need Thee Every Hour,” and «I 
Love to Tell the Story.” 

Not only in church has woman given us metri- 
cal food for reflection. If you would ask the 
question as to which song gives most satisfaction 
in church and state, perhaps the reply would be 
‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” by Julia 
Ward Howe. ‘Tis true Payne gave us the song 
of all songs, ** Home, Sweet Home. ” The pres- 
ence of a woman in that home is the true poetry 
of the lines. 

There are lines which have been consecrated 
with the tears and laughter of the last half century 
without a thought of the one whose fertile brain 
gave them tous. The metrical worth of woman 
will serve to help refine and ennoble the taste of 
the young. Luther said that next to theology he 
gave music the highest place and greatest honor. 

There is one of us whose lines have had their 
day, yet live. One whose heart, under the most 
adverse circumstances, poured forth strains which 
the most benighted soul could, if hearing, under- 


stand, because she was one of them. One who 


had the genius to so weave her verses that they 
drew warm words of praise and encouragement 
from the immortal W ashington. And today, in 
the same courts of praise and song eternal, dwell 
the two — George Washington and Phillis Wheat- 
ley 


The women of the Dicken’s club were delighted 
with their introduction to the Era. We bespeak 
a wide circulation for the paper through this club. 


The Tennyson’s were called upon to part with 
their noble president, Mrs. Eudora Bell Dunean, 
whose good works were silenced last. § Saturday 
evening by the hand of death. She was the 
daugbter of J. Madison Bell, our representative 
poet at the World’s Congress of Religions. The 
stroke is a heavy one to the Tennysons, the Hen- 
rietta Mental Culture Society, and the Golden 
Rule Circle of King’s Daughters, for she was an 
energetic laborer with them. Together with her 
relatives, hosts of friends in St. Louis, Chie: ago 
and Detroit mourn the loss of one so aff: able, so 
noble and 'good. Mrs. Henans tells us that, 


Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set — but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh Death! 


We were all very much delighted to meet Bis- 
hop Arnett, who gave us such an inspiring lecture 
at Warren Chapel. He is one of our jewels whose 
very presence gives us inspiration and whose 
words take us beyond ourselves. Such visits are 
‘are, yet so beneficial that we are wont to say 
linger longer with us, Bishop. 


‘PENNESSEE, 


Sytvia Mann Maptes, Eprronr. 


Every woman who is a friend to her sex. a 
friend to her race, should manifest an interest in 
the Era’s welfare ; not merely a verbal interest, for 
words of themselves are lame vehicles upon which 
to build success, but an energetic, wide-awake, 
hands-in-the-purse interest. There is some ele- 
ment in the make up of our race pride wanting, 
else we would not manifest so little concern in the 
enterprises of our people. Yes, in the language of 
our good old Southern aunties, ‘‘ dar’s a serew 
loose somewhars,” or we would not indifferently 
let every undertaking of our race ‘‘eo to the 
wall” for want of a little pecuniary assistance. 


Aub life has a growing popularity in Knoxville 
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and already plays no minor part in the social 
world of today. 


The Woman’s Mutual Improvement Club held 
its regular meeting at Mrs. Orlena Lee’s, Nelson 
street, on the third Friday of March. An inter- 
esting feature of this meeting was the reading of a 
paper by Mrs. A. B. Murphy, who, in her ever 
easy manner, told of Booker T. Washington’s 
great educational efforts towards ameliorating the 
benighted condition of the race in Alabama. Mrs, 
Alexander Davis will entertain the club at its next 
meeting, April 5th. 

CominG Events, 

The social horoscope shows: « An Old-fash- 
ioned Spelling Bee,” conceived and carried out by 
several Shiloh Presbyterian ladies. The contes- 
tants will show an array of Knoxville ministers, 
lawyers, doctors, teachers, ete. A prize wiil be 
awarded the tenacious individual who until the 
last resists being spelled down. Proceeds for the 
pastor, Rev. J. R. Riley, Go. 

Two probable weddings in the near future. 

A novel entertainment under the direction of 


The W. M. I. C. 


It is said: That a hitherto unwary fish, whose 
shyness to nibble the bait long held out to him 
has been remarked upon, has at last been towed 
in by a persistent angler, ‘* fair and most divinely 
tall.” 

That three prominent churches of this town 
will, ere the ** robins nest again,” give in marriage 
their spiritual leaders. 

That Flora Batson, at a recent performance, 
found a place in the hearts of our people by the 
side of Selika. 

By some of both races, who attended the Batson 
Concerts, and who, by-the-way, are fair judges of 
musical ability, that our own little song bird, 
Miss Anna Prosser, need not feel ashamed of her- 
self in any music-loving audience. 

That a certain young school teacher is having 
some ‘* fetching ” costumes made. See ! 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

You are interested in the advancement ot 
the race and want to do something to help 
on the work? Then pass the paper along 
and urge your friends to Subscribe. You 
can not do better work than this. 

Any one sending a two-cent stamp will 
receive a sample copy of the Era, 


SOCIAL NOTES. 





Boston. 

A letter from Texas, just arrived, brings the 
welcome news to the many friends of Miss Cuney 
in Boston that the health of her mother is improv- 
ing right alone. She is. however, obliged to still 
remain in San Antonio, and her physicians say in 
order to get well she must. live out of Galveston. 
Hon. J. Wright Cuney, who has persistently de- 
clined to allow his name to be used for state sena- 
tor, seems to be the only man the Republicans 
deem available for the place. A Texas morning 
paper says ** The Republicans say, we will nomi- 
nate him whether he accepts or not.” 

Episcopalians are considering the advisability of 
establishing a church at Houston, with Thomas 
W. Cain as rector. 


Miss Hallie Q. Brown, who js lecturing, read- 
ing and singing in England in the interest of Wil- 
berforce University, to help found a Frederick 
Douglass library in that institution, is receiving 
warm commendation from our English friends for 
her talent, her charming personality and her glo- 
rious voice, a combination that cannot fail to bring 
a good return in dollars to the work she is so ably 
presenting. 

Rev. John G. Mitchell, president of the same 
college, is in New England, working up an inter- 
est here in that valuable old institution. 


Mr. Joseph Lee, proprietor of the Woodland 
Park Hotel, is winning fresh distinctions jn a new 
field, as an inventor. He has now two devices on 
the market, a bread-maker and a bread-crumber. 
The bread-making machine has been in use in his 
own hotel for some time, and has made the Wood- 
land Park bread so famous that it is in great de- 
mand by bakers and hotel keepers in this vicinity. 
The crumber is being rapidly introduced into the 
leading hotels of the country. There is no reason 
why they should not bring him fortune as wel] as 
fame. 


Miss Miriam Benjamin has composed a march 
which is now upon the market, the ‘** Boston 
Elite Quickstep.” It has been played by Sousa’s 
band, and is published by Ross of West street, 
this city. The publisher is so well pleased with 
it that he offers to take any future work of Miss 
Benjamin. By the way, the author is published 
as E. B. Miriam. 


The coffee party, for the benefit of the Home for 
Aged Colored ,Women, Was a decided success in 
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every way. It was projected and given by Miss 
Stewart, assisted by the following committee of 
ladies: Mrs. M. S. Ransome, Mrs. Rachel Only, 
Mrs. Charles Mainjoy, Mrs. W. W. Brown, Mrs. 
M. P. Brown and Mrs. L. Pope. The amount 
netted was something over thirty dollars. This is 
to be united with another small fund now held in 
trust asa nucleus for a fund to be used for some 
permanent specific plan for helping along the good 
work of the Home. The president of the Era 
Club, who holds the old fund, and Miss Stewart, 
one of the secretaries of the same club, have been 
invited to a conference with the managers of the 
Home to consider how to make a small amount of 
money return the greatest amount of good to the 
Home, and the blessing to those who unsel- 
fishly work for it. 

The annual fair for the Home opened most 
auspiciously Saturday, March 23, at the new, 
commodious and elegant house of Dr. Ayer, on 
the water side of Beacon street. The central 
table, containing the work of the inmates of the 
Home solely, was presided over by Mrs. Smith, 
the matron, Mrs. Mary Howard, and Miss Eliza 
Gardner. Other tables, containing fancy work, 
exquisite home-made cakes and candies, art col- 
lections and books, were cared for by the mana- 
gers, assisted by gracious and pretty girls. The 
fair was held here but one day, and re-opened at 
the Home on Myrtle street Tuesday, the 26th, 
and continued through the week. 


Miss Gibbs, the director of the Eckstein Nor- 
ton Conservatory, who has spent some time con- 
certing in Boston and neighboring cities, returned 
last week to fill engagements in Cambridge, West 
Newton, Taunton and Boston. She is securing 
funds to erect a building for the Eckstein Norton 
University, an industrial school at Cane Spring, 
Ky. Since the fire of 1893, enrolment has so in- 
creased as to necessitate a new building. Her 
last concert in the east will be at Park Street 
Church, corner Tremont and Park streets, May 2, 
assisted by Prof. F. M. Davis of Boston Training 
School, Mr. E. T. Mingles of Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Mr. Sidney Woodward, tenor, and 
Miss C. N. Allen, soprano. 


The W. E. C. calendar is out. It gives dates 
of spring term classes, lectures, meetings, etc. 
The constitution (amended) with rules for the 
governing of the Club is now in the hands of the 


committee, and will shortly be printed and issued. 


SOCIAL NOTES. 


New York. 
Ye Gods! the golden monogramed, beautifully 
engraved invitations of the much discussed sub- 
subscription ball for Wednesday, April 17, under 
the management of our swell bachelors are out ! 


Oh, Dear, Trifles thin as air,” you know, but 
who, oh who has been included! And the others 
— shades of a thousand Othellos defend us !— when 
they know who is of the elect and who is not. 
The patronesses, as will be seen, represent the 
most prominent ladies of the inner circle of soci- 
ety’s exclusive and smart set: Mrs. Elizabeth D. 
White, Mrs. Frank Carmand, Mrs. Daniel Brooks, 
Mrs. John Gale, Mrs. Cordelia Attwell, Mrs. 
James W. Mars, Mrs. Peter W. Downing, Mrs. 
William Hl. Smith, Mrs. Edward Baretield, Mrs. 
Theophilus Fisher, Mrs. Charles A. Dorsey. 

The handsome wrangler gave in very gracefully 
at the last meeting of the Bachelors when Our 
Rob was denominated McAllister. 

The Confirmation Class at St. Philips was un- 
usually large, the service beautiful and impressive, 
the floral decorations, as usual, artistic; Bishop 
Coleman officiated, and never did Rev. Bishop 
speak more impressively than when addressing 
the candidates. 

The Young women were all clad in white, wear- 
ing white veils and carrying ivory prayer books. 
The costumes were not nun-like, quite up to date, 
particularly as to the sleeves. Beauty, youth, 
elegance and refinement were very much in evi- 
dence. 

T. McCants Stewart is greatly in demand as an 
orator. At the great Douglass Memorial, held 
recently in Brooklyn, he easily carried away the 
honors of the occasion. 

The boys are calculating as to which will be 
most productive of real, the exclusive Bachelor 
ball or the Bazaar that our most popular maids and 
matrons are arranging for the Sons. I have heard 
their splendid president named as A. D.—her 
name is Miss Angeline Dawley. The Bazaar under 
her management is sure to be a grand success — 
on the other hand, our Rol is a MeAllister. 

Anno Domini is between the deep sea and — 
Mephisto ! —** I don’t even imagine who the fellow 
is,” she said, with cold indifference, ** he is too mean 
to sail under his true colors” — and ** Angry Rob” 
was himself again—and a MeAllister at that! 


Saved !! 
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(Scene in committee room, at the ‘* Sons,” a 
bevy of bright women, a vivacious beauty sud- 
denly enters.) «* Such an idea! Can't divulge it 
now, but it is sure to take. Just wait, it’s a 
secret, but such an idea for our grand Bazaar!” 


Jealous glances at her retreating figure. A few 
days later —the maiden with «The idea” at home, 
pretty brow puckered with frowns, reading letter : 
‘*Dear Girlie—Have canvassed the town thor- 
oughly, found required number of acceptables, but 
your chosen prize winner, must asi: mamma —do 
you object to a mixture of gray in the mustaches ? 
Yours, etc.” «+The idea”—a prize mustache 
contest !— um—ah !—oh mamma! 


The sentimental violinist whose ambition misled 
him into drawing the bow with our anmatchable 
Craig is an aspirant for the honors that usually 
reward the troubadour. It is bewildering to per- 
form to one, when so many beautiful maids robed 
in creations worthy to bear the name of Worth al] 
around like so many butterflies ! 


The great event of the season is the much talked 
of Kaster Ball, to be given by the Bachelors — and 
oh, dear chappies — which of us will be there when 
the final roll is called ? 


Dr. J. Frank Smith has tired of the 
surroundings of his apothee: 


aesthetic 
wy shop, and sold out 
to the highest bidders. We wil] miss the old 
stand —’twas so quiet. 

Mrs. Charles Lancing, Jr., has been quite ill, 
but is now convalescent. 

Mrs. Harry Mars as the «little mother” is one 
of the most interesting matrons of the 


city beyond 
the bridge; her 


little daughter is the sweetest 
tempered baby in the world. 


There is a gentleman of wealth, culture and 
leisure in town from the West. ip search of a wife, 
very desirous of winning one of Gotham’s girls — 
not a **new woman” though, he wants somebody 
on the old-fashioned make; there’s a little Indian 


mixture in his blood. 


There is a number of chappies 


up town, who 
will separate Easter, 


so as to report that evening 
as to the number of «* Leon Cre 


ations” in evidence 
during the day. 
The beautiful Kvangeline Walker 


has gone ona 
trip South—in search of real 


orange blossoms 


may be—another reason why a certain despised 


harlequin— A. D. is not a benedict. 


Never heard of so many things going on at one 
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time — big Bethel has moved, and in the future 
will be a close neighbor of St. Philips — quite 
interesting. Mother Zion has purchased a won- 
derful organ. ‘The handsome Gould house is 
almost finished. The coming ball of the bachelors. 
The great bazaar for the gallant Sons. The colored 
doctors, fired by the success of Dr. Williams of 
Chicago, are about to found a 


colored hospital. 
Meetings for y 


‘arious purposes, and memorials for 
the great Douglass are being held all over both 
cities. 

Same case in Brooklyn —unusual activity in the 
churches. And under the management of the 
powerful Mrs. Dorsey a great art exposition is set 
down for the first days of May, for the unrivalled 
Brooklyn Literary Union, T. McCants, president. 

And it makes me sad to record that all these 
things are being carried by the women — but in 
the end who will pay the taxes ? 

Oh, no, dear boy —no portrait of 


Anno Domrnt. 


VIRGINIA. 
Rosa D. Bowser, Eprror. 

Race progress Is the di- 
rect out-growth of indi- 
vidual success in life. As 
dollar by dollar adds to the 
accumulation of riches, and 
enables the possessor to be 
fortified against the dis- 
tresses which often econ- 
front the poor, even so, 
When one by one, as a 
class or race. steps forward 
to occupy a front rank ip 
intelligence and progress 





» he hecessarily moves up 
a pace and opens a pathway by which others may 
follow. If ‘the kick of a fly moves the 
and ‘*no force in nature js lost,” 
natural and just in 
Creator, that man, 


world,” 
it seems only 
the divine providence of the 
made in the image of God, 
with an immortal soul of inestimable value, should 
be a powerful lever in His hand by which a people 
may rise to a creditable position among other pro- 
gressive nations of the world. While this is ; 


2 
fact, yet the advancement may be more rapid and 
widespread by e 


ncouraging race enterprises. 
Though the race rises 


as individuals rise, the 
rule works both Ways, 


and individuals rise with 
woman who is able to lend 


the race. That man or 
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a helping hand to a worthy cause, has a smal] soul, 
when he refuses to do so, because he or she sees 
no personal advantage to be derived, and gives an 
excuse (which proves his selfishness ) in these 
words, ‘*Only a certain few will receive the bene- 
fit and credit for the work.” What would be the 
condition of the country today had the brave vol- 
unteer of the armies withheld himself when a noble 
‘ause demanded his services? Did he see any 
personal advantage in an engagement which per- 
haps meant sudden death? I think not. But 
loyalty to his country and the cause which he 
deemed worthy impelled him to sacrifice al] selfish 
interests, and life itself if need be, to establish the 
party of which he formed a part, on a solid foun- 
dation. 

If we be convinced that the object is a worthy 
one, and tends to place the race on a higher plane 
of civilization, we may fall into line of battle for 
the right, feeling certain that personal advantage 
will come when we least expect it, and are not 
working especially for that end. 


Mr. I. Garland Penn of Lynchburg, Va., was 
in Richmond on March 8. and met =e | of the 
public school teachers at the Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing. Mr. Penn is chief commissioner of the 
Negro Department of the Atlanta E Xposition, 
which opens from Sept. 18 to Dee. 381, 1895. He 
has met the teachers of many cities in Vi Irginia, 
and enlisted their interest in securing e swe and 
the means to provide for the care of the same to 
and from Atlanta, with no expense to the exhibitor. 
The teachers have origanized an auxiliary board to 
work for that object. 

Richmond is claimed to be a. Baptist city but 
she seemed to have laid aside her denominational 
garb from March 6th to the 11th inclusive. while 
the M. E. Conference was in session at the True 
Reformers Hall. There were about one hundred 
and fifty delegates in attendanee. Our Baptist 
people opened their homes and hearts to receive 
them. On the night of the 6th stirring welcome 
addresses were delivered by Rev. Hunter of the 
A. M. E. Church, Rev. Z. D. Lewis of the 2d 
Baptist Church, Rev. W. F. Graham of the Sth 

Baptist Church, Rev. W. W. srown, Pres. of 
the True Reformers’ Bank, and others. The vis- 
iting ministers could not have felt otherw ise than 
welcomed, when they concluded. The pulpits 
were supplied on the following Sund: ay from min- 
isters of the Conference. 


Having received 


commission as Lady Com- 
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missioner for Richmond, Va., a Ladies’ Auxili: ary 
Board was organized on Febru: ary 28 at the Y. M, 
C. A. Buil ling with the following officers: R. D, 
Bowser, president; Mrs. L. G. Le ‘Wis, Vice-pres- 
ident; Miss M. L. Chiles , Secretary; Mrs. R. K. 
Jones, treasurer. The committees are arr anging 
fora musical and literar y entertainment and bazaar 
on April 29, at which time the State Commission- 
ers hold a meeting in this city. 


Rev.” William Troy, formerly pastor of the 
Sharon Baptist Church, has tendered his re signa- 


tion, which was accepted with regret, by the con- 
gation. 


3 


A gentleman from Massachusetts has been visit- 
ing schools throughout the South. organizing 
Bands of Mercy. The children appeared highly 
delighted at his instructive addre ‘ss, and willingly 
joined the Band. 


We take this medium to return thunks to the 
Virginia Baptist for the very complimentary 
remarks on ‘our earnest, but: weak effort for the 
Era, as we do not know to whom personally we 
are indebted for the very frie ndly expressions. 


Hereafter the Woman’s E RA may be obtained 
from Anderson’s Book ( onecern, 222 EK. Broad St., 
or of the Va. editor. 





GEORGIA. 


ALIcE Woopspy McKanr. M. )., Eprror. 


Last month the negro citizens of Augusta re- 
Joiced in the laying of the foundation stone of the 
Lamar Hospital. Seventy-five thousand dollars 
was left for the purpose by a Mr. Lamar of that 
city. The city added to this sum another sev- 
enty-tive thousand dollars, m: tking in all one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. Certainly our 
people in the city of Augusta are to be coneratu- 
lated. 

A little son makes musie for the household of 
Dr. and Mrs, Whaley. 

Over two hundred negroes from the west and 
south arrived in Savannah during Mareh and set 
sail for Lihe ia, Africa. They were well equipped 
with mo: ey , household goods : and lImple ments, 


THE VALUE OF A TRAINED NURSE. 
BY LULA W. JOHNSON. 

Read before the N. T. S. A. 

Be = the Incompe tent, ignorant, superstitous 
nurse or midwife of the present day in our own 
cctepindey. U nknowingly more lives of women 
and infants are sac rificed in one year at her hands 


than are brought to an untime ly grave by many 
of the worst forms of diseases, 
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In the majority of instances no treatment at all 
and no nursing whatever is better than that which 
she empirically gives. Better let nature bring 
about her own cure, or make an attempt to do so, 
than to ignorantly meddle and kill. 

In emergencies her value is not to be estimated 
by dollars and cents. For instance, a child play- 
ing around comes across some one of the poisonous 
preparations of mercury, which has been carelessly 
left within its reach, and drinks it. A physician 
is not near at hand, but there is a trained nurse 
near by. When told of the accident she replies, 
‘*T will do what I can till the doctor comes.” 
She gives albumen in the form of the white of an 
egg, varying the number of whites according to 
the amount of the poison taken. A’ prompt 
emetic or something to produce vomiting is given. 
The physician has not yet arrived, but the nurse 
has saved a human life. 

To the physician the trained nurse is a powerful 
aid. For instance, in typhoid fever and those 
diseases where the febrile symptoms run very 
high, she takes the temperature accurately every 
hour, or at stated intervals, in order to know and 
stop its onward march to the danger degree. 
Watching the strength of the heart by the char- 

und count of the pulse, she is enabled to 

ate it when necessary. Proper liquid foods 

ven, While hemorrhages and secretions are 
‘areiully looked out for. 

Asepsis and antisepsis of course are not for- 
gotten, while thorough cleanliness, order and 
quiet, the first three commandments of the nurse, 
are minutely observed. 

To be continued. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE SCHOOL AT 
MANASSAS. 


A committee of Cambridge ladies are making 
preparations for an entertainment, for the benefit 
of the Manassas School which was recently burnt, 
to be given early in May. The best talent has 
been secured, and it promises to be a most. bril- 
liant affair. See ad. later. 


DOUGLASS MEMORIAL. 


Mr. Ruftin of Ward 9 offered an order in the 
Boston City Council, That a committee of five, 
with such as the Board of Aldermen may join, be 
empowered to make arrangements for a public 
memorial in honor of the late Hon. Frederick 
Douglass ; the expense attendant on the same to 
be charged to the Contingent Fund of the City 
Council. Passed, sent up, and passed in the 
Board of Aldermen. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


At the invitation of the Dorchester Woman’s 
Club, the Massachusetts State Federation will 
meet at the Second Church, Washington, corner 
of Centre Street, Dorchester, on Thursday, April 
11, 1895, at 10.30 a. M., subject ** Charity.” 


Arrangements are being made for a lecture by 
Mrs. Fannie Barrier Williams to be given in Park 
St. Church, shortly, under the auspices of the 


“ 


Woman’s Era. Some prominent literary woman 
will preside. Miss Fisher, the winner of the Era 
musical scholarship, will sing. 


THE OPEN COURT. 


Edited by Mrs. N. F. Mossell, author of ‘* The 
Work of the Afro-American Woman.” 

All communications intended for publication in this 
column must be addressed to 1432 Lombard St., Phila. 
‘* FREE TO SERVE. 

Then let it be 
The motto of our lives until we stand 
In the great freedom of eternity. 
Where we shall serve Him while we see His face, 
Forever and forever, free to serve.” 
Frances Rrptey HAveEGAL. 

‘¢’The Open Court,’ as was stated in last month’s 
Era, is a department open to all, a letter box into 
which may be slipped the note that suggests the text, 
and even the sermon itself. It is intended to ‘ fill a 
long felt want”; it is a department in which the peo- 
ple ‘* are going to be heard.” 

‘¢ The Mother’s Corner,” **Side Talks With Girls,”’ 
and ‘* Hints on Housekeeping.” ‘> Fashion” is the 
one subject excluded. Having up to the present 
moment failed to answer for our individual benefit the 
query, ‘* Wherewithal shall ye be clothed,” we decline 
attempting to answer this question for the world at 
large. A very valuable paper might be written on the 
moral and commercial value of a word or phrase. 

Dr. J. H. Armstrong, Financial Secretary of the 
A. M. E. Church, and one of the most popular candi- 
dates for the bishopric in his connection, in a recent 
issue of the Christian Recorder, (the organ of his 
denomination,) contributed a valuable paper bearing 
the title, ‘‘ You Are Expected to Help Run This 
Train.’’ A railroad porter had failed to take interest 
or assist in any manner toward discovering the cause 
of the clogging of some portion of the machinery of 
his train. He was very emphatically told by his supe- 
rior officer that he was not only to do his stated work 
but further he was expected to help run that train. 

We desire to impress upon the readers of this column 
they are expected to help ‘* run it’’ by subscriptions, 
by literary contributions, by commenting upon the 
matter found within its limits, or upon that which they 
think the column should contain. 

We hope to make Dr. Armstrong’s comment of great 
commercial value to the Era during this present year. 

The only way to make the Era, the organ of our 
clubs, a thorough success is for each to feel a personal 
interest in its success or failure. We have watched 
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with great solicitude the ventures of our women in 
journalism. In Our Women and Children, Dr. Sim- 
mons editor, we said some years ago in a paper entitled, 

**Our Women in Journalism” : ‘‘And when at some 

future day we shall desire to start a journal by our 

women, for our women, we will have built up a bul- 
wark of strength. We will be able to lead. well 
because we have learned to follow.” 

Shall we not prove by our work for Tur Womax’'s 
Era that, during our years of apprenticeship, we did 
indeed learn to lead — prove by our work 
nal that the queen has come to her own? 

Up to the hour of going to press, we have received 
thirty-six subscriptions for the Open Court. Marked 
copies of the Era will be sent to friends ata distance. 
We hope the response will be a subscription to the 
journal. We have been permitted to make the follow- 
ing offer under the auspices of the Open Court. 

One young lady can receive a Scholarship in the 
Trained Nurse Department at Hampton College, Va. 
Apply to Miss Eliza A. Grier. Women’s Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Pa, A small salary is attached, 
which will aid the student while in training. 

The query on every side is: ‘*Have you read ‘A 
Carnival Jangle,’ by Alice Ruth Moore, in the Mareh 
issue of the Era?” Many women writers of our race 
have exhibited talent, ability, industry; but there is a 
charm, an ‘artistic touch, a dramatic force about the 
work of this young writer that is attracting widespread 
attention. All hail to the rising star in the race’s 
literary firmament. 

Another writer of the race and sex deserving of 
honorable mention, an example of whose work appears 
in the July issue of the National Baptist Magazine is 
Mrs. Amanda Miller Coleman, of Wayland Seminary, 
Washington, D. C. The bright sketeh, ‘* Dorothy’s 
Soliloquy,” is both charming and unique in its style. 
We hope to secure the writer for the Open Court. 
The race is proving daily that it has within its limits 
latent talents that are worthy of careful scrutiny and 
of every aid that can be given to its future develop- 
ment. 

The only way to Keep posted on the past work 
of the Afro-American Woman is to purchase 
“The Work of the Afro-American Woman,” by 
Mrs. N. F. Mossell. 

The only way to Keep posted on the present 
work of our women is to subscribe for ‘* The 
Woman’s Era, Mrs, Josephine St. P. Ruffin. Pro- 
prietor. 


for this jour- 


GEORGE L. RUFFIN. 


VOCAL CULTURE, 


Lamperti Method. 


103 Charles Street, - ~ Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S ERA. 


School of Modelling 
and Carving. 
TEACHERS AND CRAFTSMEN TRAINED 
IN THE FOLLOWING INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS. 
MODELLING for Stone and Plaster. 
MODELLING for Metals, ete. 
CASTING for Stucco and Metals. 
FIGURE CUTTING in Piece and Mould. 
STONE CARVING, Buildings, Monuments 
Keclesiastical Works. 
WOOD CARVING, for Metals, Internal and Exter- 
nal Decoration. 
PUPILS PREPARED to te: 
of nine months. 
CRAFTSMEN PUSHED in special branches and sit- 
uations secured upon completion of term; or 
work secured while studying. 


and 


ich the above in one term 


For terms apply to 


CLAVENGER A. EASTMAN, 


St. Augustine’s Trade Schools, 
Corner Cambridge and Grove Sts., Boston. 
WANTS. 

To supply any of these Wants apply at office of 
Women’s Era. 

Private family will receive music student to 
board and lodge. Reasonable terms. Pleasant 
home. Kranich & Bach piano to practice on. 
Easy access to the musical life and institutions of 
Boston. References given and required. 

Miss M. W. Gould will cive lessons by mail in 
English composition, srammar, use of capitals, 
punctuation, formation of sentences, ete. 

A woman of business experience and ability 
will act as confidential agent in taking care of or 
settling up the estates of women and children. 
Advice free. 

A safe and pleasant home for a young girl de- 
sirous of preparing herself to become a trained 
nurse, in return for services in house-work. 


A young colored girl from 14 to 1¢ years old 
to go into a good home in Yarmouthport, Mass.. 
to attend upon a young child, for which she will 
be paid one dollar a week and clothed. 


Shopping done, samples and estimates fur- 
nished, Matching goods a speciality by a first- 
class dressmaker, Mrs. A. A. Casneau. 


Four children (boys or girls), beginners in 
music, to take advantage of the chance offered by 
the Era for a year’s training in instrumental 
music. Free, 
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—— TRY —— 
A PERFECT ICING FOR YOUR CAKES, &c. 


Will not spoil or foment in heat or cold, covered or ex- 
posed to the air. 

PERFECT ICING never dries out or crumbles, all other 
Icings draw the tmoisture from the cake and dry it up. A 
PERFECT ICING will keep your cake from drying out. 

PERFECT ICING should be put on ina very thin coat- 
ing. like a varnish; tt will give your cakes a beautiful gloss 
as well as Havor. Can be cut soon as put on by dipping your 
knife in cold water. 

A 25c Far of PERFECT ICING will go further than 25 
cents in Egg and Sugar Icing as you use tt, is more healthful, 
and gives a superior flavor. 

PERFECT ICINGS are put up in Screw Top Jars, also 
in Mason quarts, and in wooden pails of 25 lbs. each. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Remove the top, se¢ ‘he Far in a moderate oven or warm 
place, until the contents are thin enough to spread. Take 
your knife, stir it up and spread ona cold cake, just as thin as 
posstble. Set your jar away to use again. 


Ask Your Grocer for PERFECT ICING. 
Almond, Coffee, Wild Grape, Orange, Strawberry, Vanilla, Chocolate, Pistash. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ork. 


gy Vater 
Ices, Ice Creams, Sauces, Home Confections, &c. Will give 
their rich flavors and save work. 


B. P. RAY, Agent, 2 Chatham Row, BOSTON, MASS. 
irs ‘THE CELEBRATED _ e 
Witch-Hazel Velvet Cream 


Does not contain corrosive sublimate, lead, arsenic, mercury, or any 





poison. As a toilet article for tan, sunburn, moth, freckles, etc., its ex 
cellence cannot be too well recommended. 


Put up in 60c. and $1.00 Sizes, sent postpaid on receipt 
of Price. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


For Sale by Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Supplies. 


All corespondence should be addressed to the New England Agente 


6S Sy 


awe ow WAIL £1iafl0S 


.v0k only Gold Medal at last Mechanics’ Fair for their unequalled 
_atent Upright and Grands. Also Silver medal on Mehlin & Sons, and Stultz 
& Bauer Pianos. Also slightly used Steinway Grand for $400, SteinwaySquare 
$250, H. F. Miller $250, McPhail $190, nearly new Haynes Bros. Upright $325" 
new Ivers & Pond $225, H. F. Miller Parlor Grand $400, and fifty Square Pianos 
from $50 to $200. Organs from $30 to $100. 


‘RrERMS EHASY. 


H. W. BERRY, 
646 Washington Street, - BOSTON. 


Over Pray & Sons’ Carpet Store. 


Material furnished and a Stylish Walking or Visiting 
Dress made to order for $23.00, warranted to fit per- 
fectly and finished in the best manner. 

Ladies can select material from any of the large dry 
goods houses, I will buy and be responsible for a hand- 


some gown, at this extremely low figure. 
MRS. A. A. CASNEAU, 


Near Hammond St. § Greenwich St.. Boston. 


ATTENTION LADIES. 


Our Dress and Garment making is perfect; Prices reasonable; Fit, Style 
and Finish unsurpassed, 
Millimers;: 


Hats and Bonnets made and Trimmed, 50c. to $1.00. 


Our Millinery and Dress Cutting Schools are the best In the world 
Young Ladies shou!ld come at once and learn. 


HARVEY, 29 Temple Place, Boston. 
E. A&A LIBBY, 


New goods received by steamer every week. 





We never have un opening, 
Always ready to show goods. 
- MILLINERY - 


The old reliable heuse retains the same stand, 


19 Temple Place, - ~ Boston. 





~H. B. McDERMOTT & CO. 


Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


ALL KINDS OF WHALEBONE. 


Dress and Corset Bone constantly on hand or 
Made to order, 


Bone by the Ounce a Specialty. 
S23 Washimegegtom Ste, 
Opposite Beach Street. 


THE 


Boston. 








IN BITWWT WV OFR LD 
TYPEWRITER. 





Price, $15.00. 
A useful and elegant present for ladies and gentlemen. 
Over 100,000 in use. 
Perfectly simple, practical and durable. 
No $100 machine can do better work. 
Writes 77 characters. Capitals and small letters. 
Never gets out of order. Perfect alignment always. 
n required. 


iD FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


_ sewriter Improvement Co. 
4K Post Office Square, - BOSTON, Mass. 


Agents Wanted. 


EDGAR P. BENJAMIN, 


Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law 
Room 22, 
34 SCHOOL STREET, 


MADAM CLOUD, 


BUSINESS AND HEALTH 
MEDIUM, 


No. 7 Charles St., near Beacon 
Boston, Mass. 
Office hours 9 to 11 a.m., 3 to 10 p.m. 


BOSTON. 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, ALTANTA, GA. 
REV. HORACE BUMSTEAD, D. D. President. 


HIS Institution trains and ‘sends out a superior class jof teachers and leaders for 

work among the Freedom of the South. It solicits the attendance of intelligen 

and earnest young men and women, and contributions from those who are willing to 
help towards their education. Write to the President. 





RISING SUN LODGE, F. AND A. M. 


Request the pleasure of your company on THURSDAY EVENING, 
APRIL 11th, 1895, to their 


ANNUAL RECEPTION 


In aid of their Charity Fund, at 


COTILLION HALL, MECHANIC’S BUILDING, 


HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON. 
Music: BALDWIN’S CADET BAND. TICKETS, PER COUPLE, $1.50. 
GENTLEMENS TICKET $1.00. LADIES TICKET, 75 Cents. 


Dancing from 8 to 2 o’clock. Cars leave the Hall for South and West Ends, at 2.15. 
Supper will be served on the European plan during the entire evening. 


ANNUAL MAY DAY FESTIVAL. 

The Second Annual Childrens Party will be given 
WEDNESDAY, MAY ist, - AFTERNOON AND EVENING. 
ODD FELLOWS’ HALL, NORTH RUSSELL ST. 

It will take the form of a Fancy Costume Party, and the Afternoon Entertainment will 
consist of singing, dancing, games and the crowning of the most popular little girl, 
Queen O’ May. The Queen to be selected by vote of the children themselves. Children’s 

hours from 2 to 8. From 8 to 12 the floor will be given up to the older young people. 
ADMISSION FOR ALL, AFTERNOON, 25 Crs. EVENING, 50 Crs. 
Those remaining over from afternoon, Children 10 cents extra. Adults 25 cents extra. 
Tickets to be had of the Committee. Committee of Arrangements, 
Mrs. HEMMINGS, Mrs H. RUFFIN, Mrs. S. JOHNSON, Mrs. MARIE FOSTER, 
Mrs. MAINJOY, Mrs. Pope, Mrs. BOOKER. 
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TELEPHONE, 219-3 TREMONT. 
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BOSTON 


Condensed Milk o's 


Plain condensed (unsweetened) Milk is the 
best known food for infants. Best article 
in the world for acup of coffee. Sold in 
jars at the office, 24 Park Sq., Boston 
Delivered three times per week. 
ENDORSEMENT. 

I have used the plain condensed milk and found 
it worked like a mircale in transforming my weak, 
puny baby into a strong, plump one, after all other 
foods had failed. 

MRS. McGILL, 
10 Lindall Place, Boston. 


500 AGHN TS 


Wanted — 


To Sell Our New Race Book 
\ QQ 'Y Al) By Hon. J. M. Langston 


“ [Ex U. 8. Representative from Va.] 
THE AUTOBIOGR+t @HY 
Zof the Silver Tongued 
4@ Colored Grator 
a4nnd polished Scholar. 
- ; Superbly llustrated. 
; Teaches that Self reli- 
« ssance is the Secret oft 
== Suceress. No Race library 
Th, COMplete Without it 
N SURF TO SELL. 
=A £reat chonee to make 
yy Money. Don’t miss it. 
= For Cireulars and Terms 
WJ to Agents, write to the 
- American Publishing Co. 
_ Hartford,Conn,. 
i Cincinnati,or Boston, 
i Mention this Paper, 


MRS. ELIZABETH E. COOLEY will 
accommodate a few select boarders. 


Transient or permanent, 


AT 62 PHILLIPS ST., BOSTON. 


“THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 


BRANCH STORE, 


13 & 15 BROADWAY EXTENSION, 
Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Clothes Wringers. 


All kinds of Wringers and Sweepers repaired, 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


LESSONS HY WAIL. 


Instructions in English Composition, 
Grammar, Use of Capitals, Punctuation, 
Formation of Sentences, etc. Address, 


Miss M. W. GOULD, 
Box 165 Readville, Mass. 


What is this 


A. P. A. ? 


What its Plans? 
Who its Candidates ? 
What its Principles ? 
Where can we join? 
For full information, send 2-ct. stamp for 
—or ask your newsdealer for—-or send 50 
cts. for 3 mos. trial subscription of—the 
paper which advocates straight A. P. A. 
principles—THE AMERICAN CITIZEN, 
7 Bromfield St., Boston. 











20 THE WOMAN’S ERA. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON 
MRS. N. F. MOSSELL’S BOOK, 


me wore WERO-AMERICAN WOMAN 


The First Edition has been nearly exhausted. An edition of 5000 
is to be issued March Ist. 
“Above all, let the negro know that the elevation of his race can come only and 
will come surely through the elevation of its women.”—Senator Geo. F. Hoar. 





Miss Emma K. White, one of Chester’s most successful teachers, says: * The vol- 
ume entitled The Work of the Afro-American Women is a great success at this point.” 

Miss Julia Songow, Germantown, Pa.: “I have sold seventy-five copies ot the Work 
of the Afro-American Woman within two weeks.” 

Mrs. Jennie Euola Johnson of Camden, N. J.: ne hi ive been very successful in my 
canvass of The Work of the Afro-American Woman,’ 


Vanted. Liberal Inducements Offered. 
‘s, teachers who desire to canvass during the summer, apply at 
veers very many agents in these two fields of effort have already done well. 
Price, Red or Brown Cloth, 75 cents, White and Gold. #1. 
Apply to Mrs. N. F. MOSSELL, 
_—_— Lombard Peet, Philadelphia, Px 





HOUSEKEEPERS SHOULD SEE THE NEW 


Fibre Carpet. __ ate Field's Washington 


A Soft, Pliable, Odorless Matting, Eleventh volume began with the 
Warm in Winter, Cool in Summer. issue of Jan uary 2nd. 
on Colin t San ect bewee Ohka~ber Carpet ? 


“Better than ever,” is the verdict we in- 


UND. 
. tend to win from our friends during 1895. 
a 
! 
ree ge war Se : $ : iis 3. - TE Ltr : 
etl Seas S. 2 .- Send your subscription to KATE FIELD’s 
Heavy furniture does not break it. WASH INGTON, 
Double faced — double wear. : 
j Artistic colors — s'ylish designs. 39 Corcoran Building, Washington, D.C. 


We cordially invite inspection. 
HODGES FIBRE CARPET CoO. 
— ga and Patentees, BUTLER R. WILSON, 
. ee ee eee Oey ee ATTORNEY and COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


NOTARY PUBLIC, 
34 School Street, (Room 33,) 


Why Not Advertise in the BOSTON. 


Weekly Robert L. Carter, M.D. 
Journal of the Lodge ? PHYSICIAN & SURGEON, 


bile 6 cEeiene of 4,000 No. 722 Kempton Street, 
Write for terms and space. NEW BEDFORD 


Subscription $2 per year 


Address JOURNAL OF THE LODGE, Diseases of Women a Specialty. 
NEW ORLEANS, La., Box 105. Telephone 329-4. 





